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THE PLACE OF EXCELLENCE 


Iv the rapid expansion of education in the United 

Biates during the past half-century, so many ends or 
purposes have been advanced from time to time that 
ynics explain in exaggerated annoyance that no 
ne in education knows what any one else is trying 
) do, and yet that every one is sure that every one 
One ean give order to much of the 
haos, if one does not foree too rigid a division in 
that overlap, by classifying 
ound two major prineiples, the ideal of excellence 
nd the ideal of service. 


Ise is wrong. 


wncepts objectives 


These principles are not usually named or iden- 
lied in this way by their adherents. They exist 
wther as the unexpressed assumptions lying behind 
onspicuous issues. At first glanee they look like 
the two ideals mentioned not long ago by a former 
inversity president, who spoke of “the European 
Kea of a university as an institution dedicated to 
reearch, in contradiction to the English idea of a 
Muiversity being a eollection of colleges training 
Indergraduates.” On further thought one recalls 
Bhat force the ideal of 

oung, while the English universities found their 
pattern during the Middle Ages. Inasmuch as the 
deal of excellence is traditional, the energetic sup- 
‘ers of the newer ideal of service are now giving 
\der short shrift and burying it under aceusa- 
ol traditionalism, eruelty, aristocratic snob- 


as a militant service is 


ae 
} 


wns 
aUILS 


By 
JOHN WILCOX 


PROFESSOR AND GRADUATE ADVISER IN 
ENGLISH, WAYNE UNIVERSITY, 
DETROIT 


bishness, and lack of utility for the masses of stu- 
dents. 

The two ideals may well be identified and distin- 
guished before judgment is passed upon them. The 
ideal of excellence is the assumption that the pri- 
mary function of education, particularly higher edu- 
cation, is to give to those among the gifted minority 
of mankind who ean and naturally will become the 
leaders in every field the kind of development that 
will best fit them for the varying degrees of excel- 
lence to which they will attain. Educators who 
uphold this doctrine seem to be primarily interested 
in subject matter and tend to lose interest in stu- 
dents in proportion to their mediocrity. When in 
control, those favoring excellence turn away stu- 
In con- 
trast, the assumption behind the ideal of service, 
which is extending rapidly from secondary schools 


dents who do not show academic promise. 


to the collegiate level, is that higher education must 
give to nearly every one what those constituting the 
great majority of mankind wish and need. Wher- 
ever defenders of service are in control, few stu- 
dents fail, for standards are flexibly adjusted to 
the minimal capacities of lesser minds. 

Possibly both sides are right in some ways and 
both wrong in some, for dispassionate spectators 
generally observe that a collision is not due wholly 
to the wrong-headedness of either driver, but often 
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to the vain attempt of both to oceupy the same space 
at the same time. Without suggesting a verdict, but 
merely as a basis for understanding the attitude, 
this paper concerns itself with what can be said for 
the part that excellence plays in life. How does a 
teacher of a traditional subject matter on the uni- 
versity level defend “high standards’’? 

Initially the university professor encounters a 
difficulty in making a clear exposition of his position 
because he is acutely aware that everything he be- 
lieves has been said, and well said, many times over. 
The history of education can offer a bulky anthology 
of classic statements, but no one will look at such 
stale and flat truisms; they are nowadays as unread 


as the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the 
Mount. He believes that his traditional educational 


philosophy consists of time-tested truths, often 
neglected for a succession of flashy modern doc- 
trines, which are essentially untried and probably 
incapable of meeting great social needs. 

The teacher of a traditional subject knows that 
the history of human culture on the level of most 
things, on the level of scientific advance- 
ment, or on the level of philosophy is not the record 
of glacial movements of mass thinking. It consists 
instead of sudden mutations effected by men of 
genius who think originally, act originally, and lead 
into new ways. While he knows that some creative 
minds have matured without collegiate aid, he is 
aware that inglorious Miltons are far more often 
mute. He notes, for example, the great influence 
the thinking of John Dewey has had on the con- 
temporary educational scene. He knows that John 
Dewey’s mind was nurtured in a knowledge of the 
classics, of the sciences, and of the humanities, that 
Dewey was educated in a traditional subject matter 
and practiced the art of teaching and research in 
Are not such men, he wonders, worth 


material 


that subject. 
all it costs society to discover and develop them? 
The mutations of knowledge effected by men of 
genius do not come into existence in an intellectual 
vacuum. The progress of mankind through the ages 
is also a result of a continuous activity on the part 
of more pedestrian and commonplace scholars who 
discover bits of hitherto hidden knowledge for the 
great minds to use. Of this the professor is con- 
stantly aware. He daily sees his own ignorance; 
he concentrates his best energy on a narrow subject, 
facing the jibes of “more and more about less and 
less.” Once he had many interests, and he may 
still have them, but his professional activities are 
centered on the spot where he knows more and 
more, for he hopes his discoveries may help to lead 
mankind He is 
wholeheartedly committed to the system of a divi- 


somewhere, somehow, sometime. 
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sion of labor. He knows that the intellectug equi 
ment of the race is made more efficient thay F 
intellect of any one individual by the proper organ 
zation and development of individual difference 
We can have medical advancement and engineeriy 
advancement at the same time because the mey y) 
prefer to know medicine ignore engineering, 7 
medical man who advances medical knowledge 4 
blood plasma does so by letting some one else y; 
on hormone chemistry. Neither ean stop to cure 
sick man. Both are fighting for all sick men, {i} 
ing to cure all disease. 

The research professor looks at himself ag ay jy 
portant officer in the great war against the inyetp 
ate and resourceful enemy of mankind, ignoray 
Ignorance is not a new enemy, but he wages ty 
war; every individual is willy-nilly a participant j 
the fight. It takes generals, strategic boards, fi 
leaders, lesser officers, and many privates, to ke 
up the struggle. The professor has a dual functiy 
Sometimes he is fighting in the field. 
he is developing a new generation of officers in 


i eX 
euda I 
lounda 
Sometinglmerose 


vers 


academic West Point. He needs to fight in iim In t! 
field to know what to teach. He wants to te propor 








only good prospective officer material, for that 
his important job, and he deems it the job of na 
coms to train the privates. He is glad to try a 
a good many more prospects than can ever becou 


generals or even field officers, for he knows th ry i 
what each one learns will fit him for a place sou@ serv: 
where in the war, and there are many less exactimgjptoper 
tasks for those of less ability. In turning the | ntors 


gifted material over to the non-coms, he is not-snil 
bing them. He is making the division of labor th 
helps win a victory, a victory that comes to Ul 
private as quickly as to the general. ach Mn 

Just as one cannot train army officers witlu 


f there 


close experience in the field, so college teachers ! 





that they must personally battle ignorance in ord Servi 
to know how to teach others to fight it. This i ard of 

‘ ° . cpanel sho] 
work is what the academic mind ealls resear la 


Despite the jibes of the thoughtless, research is 1 
an occupational disease, a gnawing of termites 
academic dead wood. It is not an excuse for | 
professors to teach fewer hours. It is not a devidjjjnocra 
to enable administrators to learn which ones to P len are 
mote. It is not an ivory tower or an ivory lab, the 1 








an escape into useless busyness, like bridge or Sggttud 
rummy. It is the frontier of civilization, the Rerage, 
front of light advancing toward the heart of 4 Sintere 
ness. P 
Of course, like all other human institutions, 0" be good 
ized research is no better than the people who search 
nile cost 


at it. When God in his love of common men 
7 at 
so many of them, He may have seen clearly that 
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ov uncommon men would suffice. The ideal of ex- 
lence says it is the unescapable duty of higher 
iyeation to seek out all the uncommon, study- 
yinded men there are and prepare them for their 
oumon task of serving all mankind, each in his 


; uncommon way, to turn the gifted few into 
paterial, creative thinkers. 

“This is not an undemocratie support of static 
“ial or economie status. Academic excellence has 
L cet many hereditary aristocrats, al- 
hough it has drawn a few between Aristotle and 
rtrand Russell. 


smus of illegitimate birth. 


wo 


att racted 





It also found good material in 
; It made a statesman 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, the son of an Ipswich 
utcher. Christopher Marlowe, the son of a Can- 
jury shoemaker, proceeded M.A. from Cambridge 
efore he became a poet and dramatist. The ideal 
f excellence crossed the lines of social castes before 
lalism was defunct, and thus helped lay the 
udation for modern democracy, a doctrine that 
s in the minds of men trained in traditional 
In the infinite variety of people, a relatively small 
roportion are endowed by nature with unusual in- 
Only such are really at home in 
They learn quickly; they remem- 
they organize and correlate concepts as 
s a philatelist handles stamps. They start 
work enthusiastically, and can go far 
vrving all mankind intellectually. These are the 
wper recruits for the army of professional manipu- 
“Happy is the man,” said a wise 
knows his limitations 
rength.” Happy too is that society that secures 
le waximal service from each individual by using 


tual capacity. 
nol he \ rid ol ideas. 


T easily ; 


n lite 
ill lit, 


tors of ideas. 


“who and his 


uege dean, 


ach man’s strength and by teaching each man to 


his weaknesses by using the strength of 


pines 


ord Service to society is the end in view, not the re- 
ielf'rc of merit in the individual capable of becoming 
are vholar. There is no just basis for the principle 
s mc! anyone deserves special consideration, but since 
es “ople of lesser capacities have a need for the finest 
inirbution that the unusual ean give them, no 
levi euocraey can deny them the right to meet it, if all 
i) ‘2 are of equal importance in the eyes of God. 
), GM the masses of men seek leaders and show their 
matitude to them by rewards beyond those of the 
erage, then the masses deserve the best, the most 
suterested, and the most intelligent leadership for 

Research is leadership of ideas. For 
“good of all men, least of all for the good of the 


‘tarchers themselves, research is worth all it will 









TY 


money, 
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If it is in the hands of the right men. It is easy, 
as every experienced scholar knows, for academic 
charlatans or academic morons to go through all 
the external motions of research and to produce 
fake results that look just as profound to the un- 
initiate as the genuine article. Much of the dis- 
repute attached to research activities in many quar- 
ters arises from the fact that the wrong people 
have been working at the job. For only the unusual 
man who is also trained in the details of “more and 
more of less and less” ean really tell spurious re- 
search from the genuine article, and he only close 
to the field of his own “less and less.” 

Accumulations on grocery shelves are not really 
food, for dietary elements become food only when 
they are digested and brought to the body tissues in 
the blood stream. The same can be said for knowl- 
edge. A million well-chosen books on the 
of a library are not in and of themselves knowledge. 


shelves 


They are just educational groceries. They can reach 
the blood stream of a nation’s intelligence through 
the action of many distributors. But groceries do 
not appear on shelves by magic or by chance. They 
must be put there. So, there are the producers of 
the books, who must grow the crops of ideas, origi- 
nating new ones with all the zest and energy of a 
3urbank. Specialists in every type of knowledge 
from anthropology to zoology must constantly cross- 
fertilize for new seed, inspect the seedlings, select 
new types, and occasionally emerge with new crea- 
tions of great worth. 

In the total business of producing the mental 
groceries for mankind, we should all starve if we 
depended upon Burbanks alone. 
made, must be exploited, and the earthy job of crop- 
ping and harvesting must follow, for books in them- 


Research, when 


selves are not knowledge. They become knowledge 
only as they are read, compared, contrasted, and 
evaluated by keen minds working in the numerous 
fields of knowledge, a process that we may call schol- 
arship as contrasted with the creative process of 
research. 

The great mass of mankind has no use for the 
voluminous details of published research. One of 
the important funetions of scholarship is the prepa- 
ration of all kinds of retail intermediaries; text- 
books, reference works, and other popularizations 
go out to serve authors, editors, and teachers, who 
transmit them to the whole population. Ideas thus 
reach the blood stream of a democracy, often not 
pure and undefiled but simplified and streamlined 
to meet the needs of those who know less and less of 
more and more. 

Advanced education worthy of the name is con- 
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stantly engaged in both processes, research based on 
scholarship, and scholarship arising in and leading 
back into research. No one can create a new idea 
without knowing the related ideas already created. 
No one can compare, contrast, evaluate ideas to last- 
ing advantage, except as he views them as approxi- 
mations to And what is final truth? 
The unknown destination of the research process. 
It is not very difficult to observe that this process 


presents us nicely enough with the two horns of the 


final truth. 


great dilemma of scholarship. We must simplify 
complex knowledge in order that ordinary folks can 
grasp and use it, reduce an age to a phrase, as it 
were, a whole culture to a eatechword. But the more 
we simplify, the more we are likely to distort and 
falsify; hence the more misleading the simplification. 
Collective intelligence must eternally swing from 


Bwemwmte... 
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horn to horn to make what we know as Simple ag 
possible and as true as it can be kept. 

What good is all this, one may ask, what good jg 
all this to the scholar? He seldom stops to think 
of that, but when he does he feels that his life is 
good for himself because it is a realization of hi 
possibilities. A farmer loves to see his crops grow, 
a mechanic is satisfied to make his machine yy 
smoothly, a scholar finds self-realization in laboriy 
for the advancement of learning. In this labor th 
working scholar, who believes in the social yalye 
research and in his duty to give to society a larg 
number of highly skilled intellectual leaders, thin 
that he is doing all he can. Ask him what he ; 
ready to do in the way of service to the average sty 
dent of no great promise, and he will shrug thamtion, 
That is not his worry. 


question off. He has anothe 





PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN THE 
APPOINTMENT OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
It has been the highly commendable practice of the 
New York State Teachers Association to make “peri- 
odie surveys of the activities of local teachers asso- 
ciations within the state, with reference particu- 
provisions for teacher welfare and 
improvement in service.” For the latest of these sur- 
veys, made in the spring of 1945, the findings of 
which have recently been reported by the NYSTA, 
data were received from teachers associations repre- 
senting 46 cities, 61 villages under superintendents, 
Particu- 


larly to local 


and 71 supervisory districts in rural areas. 
larly revealing are the following paragraphs from the 
report: 


It is significant that preference rules in appoint- 
ments are lower than they were in our last survey in 
1941. However, they still exist. Preference rules in ap- 
pointment are detrimental to the interests of the pupils, 
the taxpayers, and the teaching profession. Unless school 
authorities are free to seek the best qualified teachers 
available regardless of residence, sex, marital status, na- 
tionality, religion, and other arbitrary restraints, children 
are deprived of educational opportunities and taxpayers 
are not getting the most for their taxes. The profession 
suffers because salaries no longer can be justified as a 
means of getting the best qualified persons as teachers 
and because the most competent are not placed on tenure. 

Preferences based on local residence are reported by 26, 
Villages report ... 25 
per cent having local preference. Only 20 of the 71 
schools in supervisory districts report such preferences, 
but it may be thatthe sample is not typical of all schools 


or over half, of the cities. ... 


in supervisory districts. 






























job to do. 1 \ 
patio! 

nd N} 

Am 

Itat 

One way of insuring merit appointments is to have 

rule that persons who use personal or political influeng tion 
allo. 


to secure positions automatically become disqualitic 
Few schools have adopted this policy. Only six citie 
five villages, and 15 rural schools report affirmativel 
However, the record is better than in 1941.... 

Another common restriction upon appointments is th 
refusal to employ married women teachers regardless 0 
their competency. Twenty-two, or 46 per cent, of th 
cities studied will not employ them; and 17 will 10 
place them on tenure if they marry during the prob 
tionary period. Fifteen of the villages under sugeri ora 
tendents, or over 25 per cent, will not employ mar | 
women teachers, while only nine, or 15 per cent, will 1 
place them on tenure. Only nine rural schools out of 7 
will not employ married women teachers. 


the Off 


Under the system of local control that has char 
acterized public education in the United States, on 
of the most serious handicaps to the development 0 
high standards of preservice education for the teae 
ing personnel of the lower schools has been tenden¢ 
to favor the “local girls” in making appointmet! 

t is interesting to note that, in New York State, th 
tendency is declining and is now less pronounced ! 
the villages and the rural areas than in the citie 
While this decline may be attributed in part to! 
teacher shortages of the war years, there is reas! 
to believe that, on the whole, it is a movement 
more than temporary significance. Insofar 4s ' 
rural areas are concerned, it may represent one 
the many benefits aceruing to the poliey of mu" 
school consolidation, of which New York State ¥! 
its “eentralized schools,” is a leading exemplar ame anght 
the American commonwealths.—W. C. B. nu 
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THE ENLARGED STATISTICAL-RESEARCH 
SERVICE OF THE U. S. OFFICE 
od i OF EDUCATION 
think THE statistical-reporting and _statistical-research 
fe if ynctions of the U. S. Office of Education have been 
f higflmlMredefined and centralized in a Statistical Research 
TOW AEE Sorvice, according to an announcement under date of 


September 21. The new service is responsible for 
planning and directing all statistical activities of the 
_ Among its operating responsibilities will be 
the preparation of all basie periodic statisties of edu- 
‘ion, such as the statistical chapters of the “Bien- 
Survey of Education”; the production of special 
tistical studies, both independently and in co-oper- 
ion with various divisions of the Office of Eduea- 
ion, such as the Higher Edueation, School Adminis- 
n, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, 


i 







othey 






| Vocational Edueation divisions; and the eco-ordi- 
ion and review of plans for securing information 
nd statistical research studies of the office. 

Among its service functions will be technical con- 
tative assistance to administrative officials and spe- 
cialists in the various divisions of the Office of Edu- 
‘CGE ction and to school and college officials on research 
studies and investigations involving statistical method 
An addi- 


§ 
ua 


and the maintenanee of record systems. 
tinal responsibility is one of directing and co-ordi- 
ise of nonedueational statistical data which 
aring upon educational problems under 








The reorganization of the statistical activities has 
ben made in anticipation of an expanded research 
program for the office, to be effective as soon as fur- 
ther reorganization has been completed to strengthen 
saf in the various edueational fields. 

The chief of the new service is F. G. Cornell. The 
af of what was formerly the Statistical Division of 
the Otice of Edueation has become the Reports and 
Analysis Section of the service, with E. M. Foster as 
thet reporting statistician. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN NOVELIST ON THE 
RE-EDUCATION OF SUBJUGATED 
PEOPLES 


JAMES FENIMORE CoopEr, like most of the novelists 
vi lis era, was prone to interlace narration and de- 
“ripuon with homileties, in the hope, probably, that 





ral might be made to adorn the tale. Present-day 
s taders are likely to skip these usually pious preach- 
q ents and get on with the story. At least, that is the 
iE D"sent writer’s tendency. However, in a recent read- 
| lz of one of Cooper’s less successful sea stories 
‘lous adventure on the high seas happens to be 

rid ‘© ol the writer’s favorite indoor sports), he was 
ught unawares by a bit of moralizing that, although 

‘en a century ago, fits with almost uncanny exact- 

‘8S certain phases of today’s world situation. It 
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will be found in Chapter XVII of “The Water Witch” 
—in the first paragraph, which may explain why it 
was not skipped in the reading: 


There is no moral truth more certain than that men, 
when once accustomed to this species of domination 
[slavery], submit their minds, as their bodies, to the 
control of others. Thus it is that we see entire nations 
maintaining so many erroneous maxims merely because it 
has suited the interests of those who do the thinking to 
give forth these fallacies to their followers. Fortunately, 
however, for the improvement of the race and the ad- 
vancement of truth, it is only necessary to give a man an 
opportunity to exercise his natural faculties in order to 
make him a reflecting and, in some degrees, an independ- 
ent being. 


This sententious observation was doubtless recorded 
long before Cooper’s time. It has possibly been ex- 
pressed far less cumbrously, perhaps in a telling epi- 
gram. However this may be, it would seem that, in 
an otherwise rather dull and certainly undistinguished 
book, one may find perchance a gem of wisdom, even 
though one seeks in vain for a literary pearl. 

And it is just possible that this little piece has 
some bearing on the problem that our country and 
its Allies are facing in the conquered countries.— 
WwW. CB. 


THE UNITED NATIONS STUDENT CONTEST 
BROADENS ITS SCOPE 


ENLARGEMENT of the annual student contest of the 
American Association for the United Nations (for- 
merly the League of Nations Association) to include 
private and parochial secondary schools is announced 
for 1946 by Mrs. Harrison Thomas, education secre- 
y of the association. The contest, celebrating its 
20th year, deals each year with world organization for 


tary 


peace and will this time have for its theme, “The 
United Nations.” 

Nearly 1,500 high schools enrolled in last year’s 
competition, with approximately 18,000 students par- 
ticipating. A much larger enrollment is expected for 
the examination next spring due to the expanded 
eligibility, formerly limited to publie high schools. 
A sample study kit, prepared by the association’s 
Edueation Department, will be sent to each par- 
Additional kits 
will be furnished upon request at a small charge. 


ticipating school. for student use 

Cash prizes, awarded since the war made the usual 
first prize of a trip to Europe impossible, will be con- 
tinued in 1946. 
be resumed in 1947. 
with $100 and $50 awards for second and third places. 


It is hoped that the overseas tour ean 
Top winner will receive $400, 


Judges last year were: Edgar J. Fisher, Institute 
of International Edueation, chairman; Mrs. Dana 
Converse Backus; Richard M. Fagley, Federal Coun- 
Groeling, YWCA; 


cil of Churches; Dorothy T. 3ea- 
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trice F. Hyslop, Hunter College (New York City) ; 
Elmina R. Lucke, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Mrs. Burnett Mahon, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. 

Teachers wishing to enroll early to give their stu- 
dents ample time may register with Mrs. Thomas at 
the American Association for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21. 


THE HARRY DOEHLA ART COMPETITION 

THE first nation-wide competition, the purpose of 
which is “to encourage young artists and develop 
their talent and art appreciation,” was announced 
by Henry J. Burroughs, director of the Harry Doehla 
Art Competition, September 24. The competition, 
open to all pupils of public high schools in all cities 
of the United States, is sponsored by Harry Doehla 
of Fitchburg (Mass.), who is “noted for his spon- 
Mr. Doehla be- 


lieves that a high-school pupil’s artistie talent, both 


sorship of talented young people.” 


active and latent, can best be developed by “encour- 
Following are 
some of the data pertinent to the contest: 


agement of the art competition.” 


Subject 
on a greeting card for Christmas, birthday, get-well, sym- 


an original design in color suitable for use 


pathy, wedding anniversary, or congratulations on a new 
baby. Suitable designs might include such subjects as 
flowers, landscapes, water scenes, snow scenes, rural street 
scenes, garden scenes, ete. All designs must be original 

to be submitted on bristol 


15” but finished design is to 


in theme and execution 

or illustration board 12” > 
be no larger than 9”x12” . . . may be done in water- 
Pastel 


drawings should be fixed with a fixative or covered with 


color, crayons, colored inks, tempera, or pastels. 


All designs must be labeled on reverse side 
This label 
should be filled in by student with his name, address, 


cellophane. 
by gummed label supplied by art teacher. 


ete., as indicated . . . to be firmly attached, as no design 
will be judged without identifying label... . 

All designs must be submitted to art teacher by Decem- 
ber 10, 1945 ... and must then be sent by art teacher to 
the Harry Doehla Art Competition, 12 East 41st St., 
New York 17, arriving not later than December 15, 1945. 

A jury of judges will select the 10 best designs from 
all those will be 
awarded to the 10 prize-winning designs in each city, 


submitted from each city. Scrolls 
and all city-wide prize-winning designs will automatically 
be entered in the semifinal judging, when the judges 
select the three best designs from each state. 

Prizes will be awarded the three state-wide winners as 
follows: (1) $100 War Bond; (2) $50 War Bond; (3) 
$25 War Bond. 

The state prize-winners will automatically be entered 
in the final judging, when the judges will select the three 
Prizes will be 
awarded the three nation-wide winners as follows: (1) a 


best designs from the entire country. 


4-year scholarship to a well-known art school, with a 
value of $1,000, payable in four payments of $250 each 
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at the beginning of each of the four schoo] years, HE F 
(2) a 2-year scholarship to a well-known art school. - OF 
a value of $500, payable in two payments of $959, _ » 
(3) a one-year scholarship to a well-known art eho) ae 





with a value of $250. 













ees oe 
Extra prize—the high schools attended by all state.wij, The f 
prize-winners will be awarded special prizes consisting as | 
of sets of books on art to become a permanent part a -— 
the school art library. 4, Th 
: ‘ a ondin 

All of the scholarships carry an additional benefit P Iti 
actulles 


of $100 a year for the purchase of artists’ materia 

Virginia Murphy, art director, New York (iy 
Board of Edueation, is chairman of the board of 
judges. The decision of the judges will be fing, 
and all winning designs become the property of th 
Harry Doehla Art Competition; all others wil] }p 
returned to the respective schools. Announcement of 
the winners will be made not later than Januay 
15, 1946. 


nd leac 
ives of 
epublic 
: arch 


ymeers | 

THE PALMER FOUNDATION kin, pri 

On September 21, C. E. Palmer, a newspaper pub. Academ 
lisher of southwest Arkansas, announced that te ne ol 


was making $100,000 available for the establishment B. Med 


of the Palmer Foundation, “which will have as its 
paramount objective the promotion among the people 
of an attitude of fairness and unselfishness in per. 
sonal and publie affairs.” 

H. W. Stilwell, superintendent of schools, Tw- 





arkana, has been named president, for it is M. Nadim 
Palmer’s idea that the work of the foundation shallfamme 
be carried on through the public schools, “but ig’ ? 
would not be limited to the schools if other effective on Vet 
media were found.” The announcement continués: ofr 

out oO 


A plan of procedure has not been adopted, and the first 
project of the foundation will be the award of cash prize 
for the most meritorious suggestions as to how the work 
should be earried out. The foundation will award a 
$1,000 cash prize for the suggestion deemed most wortly, 
and $500 for the next best proposal. 

Specifically, suggestions should answer this questi0n: 
‘‘How best may we inculeate in young people 4 co 
sciousness and appreciation of, and a devotion to, the 
principles of morality that are embodied in the Golda 
Bule ....%? 





Suggestions may be submitted by individuals, groups o 
of individuals, or on behalf of any school or college. mn = 
Suggestions may be made at any time between now and Versity 
January 31, 1946. All material submitted is to becom the pre 
the property of the foundation, and the judgment of the ing of 
directors of the foundation or their nominees will be final af the 
All entries and inquiries should be addressed to tle f the 
Palmer Foundation, 216 East Third Street, Texarkau, at the 
Ark, ported 

In addition to the president, the following office , 
have been appointed: Mrs. Bettie M. Palmer, 1 " 
president; Louis Heilbron, treasurer; and Mrs. Betty a = 

} Le 


Palmer Hussman, secretary. 





oper 6, 1945 

HE FOURTH SESSION OF THE ACADEMY 

OF PEDAGOGICAL SCIENCES, USSR 
following wireless dispatch was sent from 
scopw to SCHOOL AND Soclety under date of Sep- 
ember 20: 
he fourth session of the Academy of Pedagogical 
ences, USSR, was held in Moscow, September 10- 
The session was attended by members and corre- 
nding members of the academy, members of the 
ities of Moseow’s institutions of higher learning, 
nd leading teachers of Moscow schools. Representa- 
ives of the commissariats of education of constituent 
epublies of the Soviet Union and of important re- 
beseh institutions working in the field of education 

e also present. Other guests included heads of 
jepartments of education in Soviet pedagogical in- 
sites and foreign scientists from Poland, Czecho- 
lovakia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. The presiding 
foers of the session ineluded Academician V. Potem- 

n, president of the academy, and vice-presidents, 

iians I. Kairov, L. Kornilov, N. Chekhov, 
the oldest Soviet pedagogues, A. Ayegolin, 

Medynsky, A. Khinchin, and others. The Acad- 

f Sciences of the USSR was represented by its 
president, Academician S. Vavilov, and the govern- 
ment committee on higher schools by its chairman, 
§, Kaftanov. 

The opening speech was delivered by President 
Viadimir Potemkin, in which he summed up the work 
of the academy, pointing out that the Soviet Govern- 
ment published its decision to establish the academy 
on October 6, 1943, at the time the Soviet Union was 
encentrating all its forees to drive German invaders 


out of the country. Thus the development of the 
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country’s science and culture at this critical time was 
evidence of the great faith of the Soviet government 
in the victorious outcome of the war and the further 
progress of economic and cultural life and evidence 
as well of the solicitude of the government for im- 
proving the theoretical knowledge of its millions of 
teachers. It also indicates the strength of the Soviet 
system, which was able to provide necessary funds to 
establish the academy in wartime. 

The third vice-president of the academy, I. Kairov, 
read a paper on “Soviet Pedagogy Today and Its 
Future Tasks.” This paper gave a clear picture of 
the development of pedagogical science in the USSR. 
During the nine years (1936-44), the Soviet press 
carried 10,000 scientific articles on pedagogical prob- 
lems, including over 200 on the history of education. 
In the same period, 360 theses were presented for the 
degrees, Doctor or Master of Pedagogical Science, and 
11 congresses and conferences were held on questions 
of education. Three all-Russian congresses on educa- 
tion were held during the war. Academician Kairov 
clearly outlined the future tasks of pedagogical sci- 
ence and in conclusion called on all those present and 
on all Soviet educators to take an active part in the 
compilation of the five-year plan. 

Academician Kairov was followed by K. Kornilov, 
E. Medynsky, and Academician Chavdarov, vice-di- 
rector, Ukrainian Pedagogical Research Institute. 
Altogether the session heard 15 papers on various 
problems in pedagogical methods and psychology. 

The concluding speech, by Academician Potemkin, 
noted the high scientific level of the papers that had 
been read and their great importance in teaching and 
in the formation of character in children. 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 

LeiGHTON Stuart, president, Yenching Univer- 
Peiping, China), was released on August 18 
12 months of close confinement by the Japanese 
elping. Immediately upon his release, plans were 
tated looking to a partial reopening of the uni- 
'y on October 1, Chinese Independence Day. At 
resent, there is no thought of the return to Peip- 
{“Yenching in exile” at Chengtu before the end 
‘he aeademie year. Yi-Pao Mei, acting president 
‘the unit in Chengtu, is visiting the United States 
‘le invitation of the Department of State, as re- 

Ported in ScHooL AND Society, September 29. 


loxsigNor Winuram T. Drinon, dean, St. Joseph’s 
*ze for Women (Brooklyn, N. Y.), assumed the 


‘dency of the eollege, September 24. The Rev- 


erend Francis X. Fitzgibbon, professor of philosophy, 
is Monsignor Dillon’s successor. 

J. Paut Leonarp, professor of education, Stanford 
University, assumed the presidency of San Francisco 
State College at the beginning of the academie year. 
Dr. Leonard sueceeds Alexander C. Roberts, whose re- 
tirement in July was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 9. 


GeorGE B. PrGRAM, dean of graduate faculties, 
Columbia University, whose appointment as acting 
president was reported in these columns, September 
15, has advised the editors that the announcement of 
this aPpointment in the local press was entirely 
erroneous. The trustees met on October 1 and elected 
Frank D. Fackenthal, provost, to serve as acting 
president until a suecessor to Nicholas Murray Butler 
ean be chosen and installed. 
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Orto H. VoELKER, director of training, State Teach- 
ers College (Potsdam, N. Y.), has been appointed act- 
ing president, to sueceed Clarence 0. Lehman, who 
retired, September 15, because of ill health. 


CarL F. SmirH, vocational principal, Minnesota 
School for the Deaf (Faribault), assumed the super- 
intendency of North Dakota School for the Deaf 
(Devils Lake), September 17, replacing Harriet Col- 
ton, secretary of the school, who has been acting 
superintendent since the death of Arthur P. Bu- 
chanan, August 15. Miss Colton continues in the 
secretaryship. Laura B. Fosmark, formerly of Rome 
(N. Y.), has joined the academic staff. 


THE REVEREND Max G. Barnett, S.J., for the past 
two years assistant dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
Marquette University (Milwaukee), has assumed the 
deanship, succeeding the Reverend Donald J. Keegan, 
8.J., who is entering Jesuit retreat work at the White 
House near St. Louis. The Reverend Virgil J. Roach, 
S.J., has sueceeded Father Barnett. 


Unpver date of September 24, the following an- 
nouncement of appointments were sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society by the American University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.): Thomas O. Marshall, formerly acting 
dean of vocational education and guidance, Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Fort 
Collins), dean, Esther Strong, chief counselor of the 
Navy Department, dean of women and associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Virgil L. Jones, dean, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, chairman, division of languages and 
literature, and Mary Spence, of Hollins College (Va.), 
registrar, all in the College of Arts and Sciences; N. 
Arnold Tolles, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, di- 
rector, Teaching Institute of Economies, an autono- 
mous division operated under a grant from the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation; Ernst Posner, of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, dean, Graduate Divi- 
sion; Gladys Jorgensen, of the Russell Sage School 
of Nursing, acting director, School of Nursing; Joseph 
L. Lohman, of the department of sociology, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chairman, department of sociology 
and publie welfare, Don Wolfe, of the department of 
English, New York University, chairman, department 
of effective communication, and Pitman B. Potter, 
chairman, department of political science, Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, Grozier professor of international law 
and departmental chairman, all in the School of So- 
cial Science and Public Affairs; William Calfee, Sarah 
Baker, and Peetro Lazarri, to the faculty of art; 
Anup Singh, Watumull professor of India studies; 
Captain Jay Phillips, AAF, professor of philosophy; 
Olga Black, director of the work-study program; and 
Lieutenant Clifford Froehlich, AAF, university ex- 
aminer. 
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IN a letter sent to the editor under date of Septem film histor, 
ber 11, Theo. W. H. Irion, dean, School of Education fmm protess¢ 
University of Missouri, announces that L, (. Tow changed 
send, who has been acting dean of the school fo, thelmmmetiat of 


past several months, has succeeded him in the dea, ation, | 
ship. Dr. Irion will remain as professor of education mbar’): 










THE RevereND Lewis H. Brumsaven, a pastor g (ARRO 
Johnston (Pa.), has been appointed dean, Northlan, 


College (Ashland, Wis.). 


Dave MITCHELL, head of the department of Enoljs, 
Bradford (Mass.) Junior College, has been name 
dean of the college; Helen M. Atkinson, former) 
assistant principal, Horace Mann-Lincoln Sebojj 
Teachers College, Columbia University, dean of gui 
ance; and the Reverend Clarence R. Skinner, fo. 
merly dean, School of Religion, Tufts College (\o4, 


hology; 
tion of t 
rnment 













Josophy, 
kara. A 
versity, | 
oa Tur 

CORNE 


plectrica. 














ford, Mass.), instructor in religion and philosophy, : 
plectrica 
AMONG recent appointees at Central Missouri Stg Eng 
Teachers College (Warrensburg) are: Hester Whit (Raleigh 
Kretz, a counselor in the high schools of Kansas (ity utirod, 
dean of women; Frances Eichor, dean of women, sigis 
Union College (Barbourville, Ky.), assistant dean of. 
women; Lieutenant Clifton A. Burmeister, now with ine, Un 
the AAF Regional Station Hospital, Hunter Fic : 
(Ga.), associate professor of musie¢ and director, d- :. 
vision of instrumental music, upon his release from 7 
military duty; Ruth Mueller, assistant professor of ste Sel 
instrumental music; and Louise Sims, teacher and = 
supervisor of art in the Laboratory School. he Air 
Haze, R. RuNNELS, dean of women, Virginiaiorin ps 
(Minn.) Junior College, has succeeded Fred F. Uope THE { 
as acting dean of the college. Mr. Cope, who holisiiiyyorg 
an instructorship in chemistry, has been given a leave), 1, 
of absence from this post to accept a position as 2880-Hoy. Jo 
ciate adviser in the vocational rehabilitation and edv- Rah: 
cation division of the Veterans Administration. Lie-HMMe span 
tenant Commander Floyd B. Moe, dean, who has bee nd drat 
on duty in the Navy for three years, expects to be re Revé 
leased within 60 days. Sigurd Swanson, head of the ay 
department of music, and Isabel Frame, instructor nied } 
physical education, have resigned. * 1 
Rosamonp E. Larmour, director of home students MMoore, 
New Jersey College for Women (New Brunswick), MiBevinnin 
became assistant dean of freshman women and socal bartmen 
director of women, Middlebury (Vt.) College, Uct0 BiMprofesso 
ber 1. ScHo 
AMONG recent changes in staff announced by the panted 
University of California are: Bradford A. Booth his bgwsti 
been appointed assistant dean, College of Letters ani mr’ R. 
Science, S. Macdonald Wright, associate professor of BPP Lesso 
art, William J. J. Smith, lecturer in economics, Clyde nduat 
W. Tombaugh, visiting assistant professor of astrol- 4 a 
is fall 


omy, and Stuart R. Tompkins, visiting lecturer ™ 
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at Los Angeles; Dan M. Finch, assistant 
professor of electrical engineering (Berkeley); and 
changed from the status of assistant professor to 
hat of lecturer, Robert Ball, social science and edu- 
vation, and B. B. Blake, social science (Santa Bar- 


para). 

Carrol C. Prart, head of the department of psy- 
chology, Rutgers University, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Ministry of Education of the Turkish Gov- 
snwent to become head of the department of phi- 
ysophy, psychology, and sociology, University of An- 
hora. According to an announcement by Rutgers Uni- 
esity, Dr. Pratt is the first American to be appointed 

Turkish university. 


history, all 


40 a 
CorneLius G. BRENNECKE, associate professor of 
lectrical engineering, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), has been appointed head of the department of 
slectrical engineering, State College of Agriculture 
bnd Engineering of the University of North Carolina 
(Raleigh), to sueceed William Hand Browne, Jr., 


etired. 


Epwarp H. HASHINGER, clinical professor of medi- 
ine, University of Kansas, has been appointed di- 
rector of the newly created program of graduate 
uedical edueation, “the functioning of which is to be 
o-ordinated with the Committee on Postgraduate 
‘tudy of the Kansas Medical Society and the Grad- 
Raymond Hartley, 
ecently discharged after two years’ overseas duty in 


ate School of the university.” 


he Air Forces, has been appointed assistant instruc- 
or in psychology. 

Tue following appointments were announced by 
ward College (Birmingham, Ala.), September 18: 
iin Hall Jones, head of the department of psychol- 
gy; Joseph A. James, head of the department of 
rench; W. Irving Crowley, head of the department 
{ Spanish; and Florence Drake, instructor in speech 


nd dramaties. 


Rexé Taupin, associate professor of Romance lan- 
pages, Hunter College (New York City), has sue- 
eed Mary M. Fay, retired, as head of the depart- 
ueut; William A. Worsham replaces Charles J. 
loore, professor of chemistry, who retired at the 
sinning of the academic year, as head of the de- 
‘rtnent; Edgar H. Sturtevant, whose retirement as 
‘lessor of linguisties, Yale University, was reported 


n SCHOOL AND Socrery, March 20, 1943, has been ap- 
‘Bed to a lectureship in the graduate program of 
“susies, as has Norman A. MeQuown; and Mar- 
| wet R. Grennan has been promoted to an assistant 


“essorship of English, effective in January. The 


“late program of linguistics is being offered in 


1 . 
» ting and Extension divisions for the first time 
ALLS Tall, 
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Epmunp §. DeLona, former public-information 
officer for the Third Naval District and the Eastern 
Sea Frontier, has been appointed director of a new 
and expanded department of public relations, Prinee- 
ton University, and will serve for a time as assistant 
to George A. Brakeley, vice-president of the uni- 
versity. 

BJORNAR W. BERGETHON, a member of the staff of 
the University of New Hampshire, has succeeded 
Edgar B. Gordon, who is retiring after 25 years as 
professor of music and educational methods, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Sigfrid Prager, conductor of the 
Madison Civie Symphony Orchestra, will give courses 
in piano and the survey of orchestral literature taught 
by Louis Lockwood Carpenter, who is on leave of ab- 
sence (1945-46); Christine Gundlaugson will teach 
voice, and Lucile Campbell Cooper, piano. 


Paut E. Herne, of the staff of Southern College 
of Pharmacy (Atlanta), has succeeded the late Earl 
Lambert as professor of biology, Carthage (Ill.) Col- 
lege. John Erickson has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of piano. 


Tue following appointments were announced re- 
cently by Hastings (Nebr.) College: W. Ralph Lamb, 
research analyst for the Illinois Central Railroad, 
associate professor of economics and business ad- 
ministration, and to instructorships, Gladys Brazie, 
of the University of Denver (speech), Josef Kanne- 
gaard (violin), Doris Ruth Jacobsen, of Mary Har- 
din-Baylor College (voice), and Lola Waltemath 
(physical education). Leaves of absence have been 
granted to Raymond Vaught, instructor in violin, and 
Kathryn Vaught, instructor in ’cello, for graduate 
study at the Eastman School of Musie (Rochester, 
NR. ¥.)s 

THE University of New Hampshire sent the follow- 
ing notice of appointments to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of September 25: Karl H. Bratton, former 
director of the conservatory, College of Puget Sound, 
associate professor of music and chairman of the 
department; Irving D. Bartley, head of the depart- 
ment of music, Elon College (N. C.), assistant pro- 
fessor of music; George M. Haslerud, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Tennessee, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology; Clara H. Bartley, act- 
ing head, department of biology, Elon College, as- 
sistant professor of bacteriology; Wayne S. Koch, 
recently associated with the Boston School Survey, 
assistant professor of education; and to instructor- 
ships, Gertrude E. Teller, College of St. Teresa 
(Winona, Minn.) (languages), Stuart D. Loomis, 
Kemper Military School 


(psychology), Myra L. 


Davis, University of Iowa High School (economies 
and business administration), Dorothy W. Cousens, 
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Orleans (Mass.) High School (home economies), 
Jeanette D. Watson, Jackson College, and Mary F. 
Humphreys (physical education for women), Mary 
G. Rehmeyer (music), and Edward H. Brown, Nor- 
way (Me.) High School (applied farming). 


THE following announcement of appointments at 
Emma Willard School (Troy, N. Y.) was recently 
sent to ScHoot AND Society; Ruth D. Pillsbury and 
Sarah E. Clark (English), Barbara C. Maynard 
(Latin), Jean M. Watson (mathematics), Donna J. 
Harris and Florence A. Dunn (music), Eleanor J. 
Howe and Dorretta B. Ferber (physical education), 
Eunice A. (science), and Doris S. Forbes 
(grades five and six). The school opened on Septem- 
ber 19 for its 132d year. 


Lyon 


Roscoz L. West, president, New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Trenton), sent the following notice 
of changes in staff to ScHooL AND Society under date 
of September 15: Dorothy A. Goetz, formerly an in- 
struector in the Lanning Demonstration School of the 
college, has been promoted to the principalship to sue- 
ceed George W. Donaldson, who has been engaged as 
camp director for the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
(Battle Creek, Mich.). New appointees are: Dorothy 
J. Barton, formerly of State Teachers College (Cort- 
land, N. Y.), assistant professor of English; Veva K. 
Dean, State Teachers College (Worcester, Mass.), in- 
structor in geography; Conrad J. Johnson, who left 
the college in 1943 to teach in public schools in the 
state, returning as instructor in industrial arts; and 
in the demonstration school, Orietta C. Berry, for- 
merly of the Training School, State Teachers College 
(Plattsburg, N. Y.), and Rosa Hagin, of the Cran- 
ford (N. J.) Junior High School. 


At the opening of the fall quarter, Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), September 10, the 
following new members of the staff assumed their 
duties: Martha Frances Charnock, instructor in phys- 
ical education for women; Martha Jane Wickham, 
instructor in foods and director of the home-manage- 
ment house; Ernest Gaunt, instructor in business edu- 
sation; and in Burris School (the laboratory school), 
Eileen Luke, assistant in speech and hearing; Bonnie 
Louise Meers, teacher of English; Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, Spanish and French; Laura M. Schroeder, 
third Myrtle Toops, sixth grade; Wilma 
Wampler Kern, social studies and English; and Laur- 
etta Cummins, physical education. 


grade; 


Ivan A. GeTTING, head of a division of the Radia- 
tion Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed to an associate professor- 
ship in the department of electrical engineering. 


Unver date of September 15, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames) announced 
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the following appointments: Joseph B. Gittler, ase 
ciate professor of sociology; Edna Douglas, ASsistany ved 
professor and research assistant professor of ol 
nomics; Bernhard C. Lemke, assistant. profess» af a 
industrial economies; Boyd A. Ivory, assistant pro = 
fessor of animal husbandry, Dale O. Hull, assistans 
professor of agricultural engineering, Donald \, ( 
assistant professor and research assistant profe 
of botany, all in the Extension Division; in the ¢iy 
sion of agriculture, Damon Catron, assistant pr 
fessor and research assistant professor of animal hy 
bandry, and Arne Nordskog, associate professor , 
poultry husbandry; and William J. MacLarney, 
sistant professor of general engineering. ; 


nber 
d se 
ale 

S901 918- 
sear 
ream 


slate 
ent 

Harotp HAMILTON WADE, whose retirement ; logy 
headmaster, Worcester’ (Mass.) Academy, was » 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, December 12, 1919 
has been appointed instructor in English, Northegs, 
ern University; Lieutenant Francis E. Harringto 
AAF, a former student, has returned as laborate 
assistant and assistant instructor in chemistry, 


elec 
ppten 
ssor 
estin 
WituiaM §. A. Port, president, Elmira (NX. Yiihniver 
College, recently announced the following appoiu 
ments: Doris Combs, assistant professor of secretarid 
studies; John C. Cothran, visiting professor of chem 
istry; Lewis Eldred, acting professor of education 


pst UL 


H. E 
tion, 


. : he ppten 
Dorothy Fancher, assistant director of admissions an , 
: . Kl 


placement; Eleanor M. Herz, assistant to the preg 
dent in charge of publicity and public relations 


ate | 


Claire Lanche, visiting instructor in the arts; Mn Hans 
hi 


Horace S. Merrill, assistant in the office of admissia heal 
and placements; Rita H. Rogers, assistant profess a he 
of physical education; and Craig R. Thompson, ass 
ciate professor of English. 


renty 


Epwarp A. WEAVER, former assistant to A.t 
Blakeslee, director, department of genetics, Carnes 
Institution of Washington (Cold Spring Harbor, } 
Y.), has been appointed assistant professor of botat 
Ripon (Wis.) College. Since 1942, Dr. Weaver ii 
been in charge of studies of cotton and rice growil 
and a teacher of genetics, Venezuela College of Ag 
culture (Caracas). 


g 


As e 
ll, th 
pny 
er be 

Deuton C. Berer, a member of the psychology foe 
search staff, University of Wisconsin, has been aqmere fo 
pointed assistant professor of psychology, Indiallity an 
University. 

Urpan J. LINEHAN, assistant co-ordinator in ge 
raphy for Army studies, University of Cincinn# 
has been appointed instructor in geography, Unive 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Recent Deaths 


ANNIE FLEMING, assistant professor of ™ 
maties, Iowa State College of Agriculture and i 


rath 
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department of mathematics since 1900. 


t 


rved the 
giutpH Henry SMITH, professor of entomology, 
versity of California (Los Angeles), died, Sep- 
hy r 29, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Smith 
F served as a teaching fellow (1916-17), Oregon 
ste College (Corvallis); associate 
918-22), Experiment Station, University of Idaho; 
earch entomologist (1922-24), California Central 
beameries ; and at the University of California as 
whing fellow in zoology (1917-18), research 
‘nt (1925), assistant entomologist (1926-27), 
vigte (1927-30), entomologist (since 1931), lecturer 
entomology (1936-37), and professor of ento- 


it a logy (since 1937). 


entomologist 


as- 
as- 


Marcoom MACLAREN, former chairman, department 
a: electrical engineering, Prineeton University, died, 
eptember 24, at the age of seventy-six years. Pro- 
ie MacLaren, who had been associated with the 
estinchouse Eleetrie Company from 1893 to 1908, 
as named chairman of the department at Princeton 





- hiversity in the latter year and continued in this 
st until his retirement in 1937. 


H. EvczNe Kuine, head of the department of edu- 


tion, St. Vineent’s College (Latrobe, Pa.), died, 
Y ptember 25. Before going to the college in 1943, 
de . Kline had been associated with the Pennsylvania 
p'Smate Department of Public Instruction. 
ons 
‘Ving Jarry Gitpert Pav, professor emeritus of the 


at aching of English, University of Illinois, sueeumbed 
aheart ailment, September 27. Dr. Paul, who was 
venty years old at the time of his death, had served 


“4 Shorter Papers. 
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as principal (1897-1900), Escanaba (Mich.) High 
School, and in the professorship at the university 
since 1901. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH WARREN BROYLES, presi- 
dent, West Virginia Wesleyan College (Buckhannon), 
succumbed to a heart attack, September 29, at the age 
of forty-four years. Dr. Broyles, who had held sev- 
eral pastorates in the Methodist church, had served 
as head of the department of philosophy (1934-35), 
Hamline University (St. Paul, Minn.); president 
(1939-42), Snead Junior College (Boaz, Ala.); and 
in his last post (since 1942). 


Howarp E. Smiru, supervisor of visual education, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, died, September 29, 
at the age of thirty-five years. 


Other Items 

Monsignor JAMES F. KELLEY, president, Seton 
Hall College (South Orange, N. J.), announced on 
September 23 that the institution would become a uni- 
versity within two years, offering degrees in liberal 
and fine arts and the sciences “in at least 10 autono- 
mous undergraduate schools.” Work on a $2,000,000 
building- will start “in the immediate futuré,” and 
plans include the establishment of a graduate school 
of law “patterned after those at Harvard and Yale 
universities.” 


Tue School for Teachers, which for some time has 
been located at 772 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, “has 
been moved back to Macdonald P. O., Quebee,” ac- 
cording to a statement sent to ScHOOL AND Society 
under date of September 25 by Sinclair Laird, dean 
of the school. 





rneg 

* “BREE OLD DILEMMA: VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
e ING OR LIBERAL ARTS? 

wi As college students begin their freshman year this 
\ |, the problem of what course to choose is for 


ony 


ay of them more eonfused and confusing than 
et before. This year of 1945, points up in sharp- 
‘locus the perennial dilemma of whether to pre- 
te for earning a living or to develop the person- 





ndia ly and cultural resources by which one most truly 
4 \ 
Ss, 
Son rey » Jas ~ 
cen) Some edueators have phrased the problem as a 
_|Cl between concentrating on the kind of job one 
rive Set four years hence, or on the kind of life 
twill have to look back upon at retirement forty 


‘ly years from now. With the kinds of changes 
“stem In prospeet, few entering freshmen can be 
math “uve even concerning the former prospect. 


Th , . . . a 
d M “lere are factors in the postwar situation of 





America which should help freshmen and their par- 
ents decide on a wise selection of an academic course. 
First, for a few years there will be a great shortage 
of college-trained men, and—from the single point 
of view of getting a job—a surplus of college-edu- 
sated women. Second, there will be a distinet short- 
age of candidates for medical, ministerial, and teach- 
ing degrees. Third, there will be a shortage of 
thoroughly trained chemists, physicists, mathemati- 
cians, and engineers. Fourth, there will be a very 
large number of demobilized soldiers who will have 
received practical training in mechanics, which can 
be fairly readily adapted to electric and mechanical 
trades. Finally, there will be a shortage in all fields 
that require specialized training and pay low salaries, 
such as bookkeeping, simple accounting, and other 
skills located near the bottom rung of the ladder of 
business advancement. 
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High-school graduates planning to enter college 
have been temperamentally badly prepared for mak- 
Their sole experience 
in the employment market has been with a wide 
choice of jobs at inflated wages. 
being sought after, offered premiums, and having 


ing realistic vocational plans. 
They are used to 


working conditions adjusted to their convenience. 
It is a far ery from this situation to the consideration 
of a thorough and laborious preparation for even the 
opportunity to compete for a postwar position. 

Yet many students will turn deliberately this fall 
to the liberal-arts curriculum leading to the A.B. de- 
gree. In general, it is distinguished from the other 
programs offered in that it emphasizes preparation 
for living, while they concentrate on training for a 
vocation. It is becoming increasingly evident, how- 
ever, in these times of rapid change and readjust- 
ment that the most dependable vocational training 
consists of the general all-around development of 
character, personality, and judgment. 

It is the aim of the liberal-arts course to bring out 
the best that is within the student, to widen the range 
of his intellectual, spiritual, and artistic interests, to 
help him to find and achieve the fullest and richest 
opportunities for worth-while living. ‘Know thyself” 
“To 
govern thyself is harder than to govern a city,” said 
Plato. And Aristotle insisted that the true measure 
of a man is not what he is, but what he is capable 
of becoming. 


was said by Socrates to be the goal of living. 


The objectives of the liberal-arts course are as old 
as the insight of these three greatest Greek thinkers. 
And they are as new as the constantly unfolding, 
varied, and interwoven fabric of contemporary life. 

The enrichment of life which the liberal-arts course 
helps its students to achieve lies mainly in the realm 


of cultural, spiritual, and vocational values. “Cul- 
ture” has been defined in many different ways. Does 


it consist of “an acquaintance with the best that has 
been thought and said in the world”; or of “sweetness 
and light”—that is, morality and intelligence; or is it 
“an adventuring of the soul among masterpieces”; or 
is it “to have a natural instinct for fineness’? 

All these definitions suggest that true culture con- 
sists of the development of a taste for the finest and 
Good taste is as much a product 
of education (in the broad sense of the word) as is 


best aspects of life. 


good draftsmanship. Most people who prefer shoddy 
books to great literature, or sensationalism to true 
drama, or sentimentalism to honest sentiment, are 
They 
have not learned how to get the richest dividends 


simply suffering from an incomplete education. 


from their time or the truest pleasure from their 
recreation. They are being cheated into accepting 


cheap substitutes when life offers ample opportunity 
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for enjoyment of the best in literature, music, a 
art, and for the intellectual joy of understanding ¢y 
fellow men and the wonders of the natura] world, 

The liberal-arts course also assumes that there 
spiritual values which are worth seeking. It js 
by thinking of one’s self in terms of the entire y 
verse, in terms of responsibilities, and duties, ay 
opportunities to serve, in terms of reverence » 
worship and reserves of spiritual power, in terns, 
relationship to God and man, to church and o 
munity, that a true sense of values can be achiev 
What is worth seeking? Is there a better relations 
to life than cynicism, skepticism, and rejection? ] 
what eternal certainties may one cling in a world, 
perpetual change? These are among questions {j 
liberal-arts course seeks to answer. 

Educators realize, of course, that cultural and sp 
tual values ean exist only where there is econoy 
security. Students must be concerned not only wif 
living, but also with earning the means of livelihog 
Consequently the liberal-arts training serves 1 
doorway into the professions, such as medicine, da 
tistry, law, teaching, the ministry, journalism, a 
others. 

But the vocational value of training in liberal « 
is far broader than this. In the values of personali 
character, and intellect which it is designed to hej 
develop there lie the very highest types of vocation 
training. In becoming a more capable man or wou 
the student cannot help becoming of increased val 
to prospective employers. Specific vocational ski 
may be easily developed after employment, but the 
is no time then to lay a broad basis of knowledg 
adaptability, and sympathetic insight into vane 
phases of life. The student who graduates from ca 
lege without these characteristics will probably nev 
acquire them. 

Katherine Fullerton Gerould, essayist and criti 
who died in 1944, once said that the purpose of ae 
demi¢ training is to enable the young man or youll 
woman to distinguish between the truth and a li 
With this single ability firmly established, one shot 
be well equipped for meeting most of the problet 
of life. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION: AN ALL-UNIVER 
SITY FUNCTION* 


THE quality of teachers developed by any instit 





. ‘ ‘ ‘ gs " 166 
tion of higher learning is limited by the extewl ie 
ivers 
* EpiTor1aL Note: This contribution was accepted ' it Edu 


put in type before the controversy now current 0 


columns regarding professional schools of education 
gan in our number for September 1.—W. C. B. 





v0. If 

: sich the entire program of the institution is de- 
ic, ned to meet the needs of those students who are 
rar eparing to teach. Good teachers are more likely 
rorld, be developed in institutions in which administrators 
ere g d subject-matter specialists, as well as professional 
iS OM yeators, have a sympathetic understanding of the 
Te wy ds of prospective teachers and a genuine interest 
8, ay providing a well-rounded teacher-education pro- 
ce a am, Universities, in general, have not been success- 
THUS | in stimulating the interest of all faculty members 
| coy the field of teacher education. 
hier In normal schools and teachers colleges, the prob- 
7 » of developing a unified program of teacher prep- 
ation is somewhat simpler than it is in universities. 
id g 




































leges whose sole function is that of teacher edu- 
tion are not faced with the multiplicity of aims, 
buctions, philosophies, and divergent interests on the 
wrt of the faculty members that characterizes the 
iversity organization. In universities, all too fre- 
ently, administrators and other members of the 
aff look upon teacher education as a function of 
he department or college of education only, and 
hiend little, if any, co-operation to those who assume 


ns th 


he responsibility of developing suitable curricula for 
be education of teachers. In order to adapt its pro- 
am to meet the needs of prospective teachers, a uni- 
sity should make teacher education a function of 
i¢ entire institution. 

A study! completed recently by the writer had for 
ne of its major objectives the discovery of the extent 
) which teacher education is recognized as an all- 
versity funetion. Data were obtained from eighty- 
our representative universities throughout the United 
tates which make provisions for the education of 
eachers. Topies eovered by the investigation in- 
uded: (1) patterns of university organization for 
acher education; (2) delegation of responsibility 
or planning the teacher education program; and (3) 
ganization for departmental co-operation. In addi- 
ion to ascertaining the practices in the universities 
tudied, the writer obtained the opinions of a selected 
toup of 31 authorities on teacher education concern- 
ng the university organization for teacher education. 
The most prevalent form of organization for pro- 
‘sional education of teachers is a separate school 
Ceducation. This type was reported by 60 per cent 
i the universities studied and was recommended by 
3 per cent of the authorities on teacher education 
s being desirable. While 33 per cent of the uni- 
sities studied reported a department of educa- 
2 in the eollege of arts and sciences, only six per 


/_Preserviee Edueation of High School Teachers in 
; ,sities,’? unpublished doctoral dissertation, College 
t Edueation, University of Colorado, 1945. 
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cent of the authorities favored this arrangement. 
The authorities on teacher education were agreed that 
the type of organization for the education of teachers 
is of less importance than the degree of co-operation 
which exists between the department or college of 
education and the other departments of the university 
which contribute to the education of teachers. 

The following recommendation for close eo-opera- 
tion between the department or college of education 
and the college of arts and sciences is made by one 
member of the jury of authorities: 


It should be clear that under no plan of administra- 
tion can the responsibility for teacher education be taken 
from, or be disavowed by, those who instruct the future 
teacher in the field which he or she is to teach. Regard- 
less of how little or how infrequently the faculties of 
arts colleges may turn their attention to problems of 
teacher preparation, a large proportion, often a major- 
ity, of the students in their classes are prospective teach- 
ers,? 


Several authorities indicated the need for some type 
of university organization which emphasized the re- 
sponsibility of the whole university with respect to 
teacher education and stressed the point that there 
must be clearly defined working relations between de- 
partments and colleges of education and academic 
departments or schools of the university. 

Because of the conflicts in many universities re- 
garding the responsibility for planning the program 
of teacher education, the participating authorities 
were asked to express their opinions concerning the 
appropriate place for such responsibility. Their re- 
plies reveal a high degree of agreement indicated by 
the fact that 80 per cent of them believe that this 
responsibility should rest largely with the department 
or college of education but with co-operation from the 
Only 
two authorities would place the entire responsibility 
for the planning of the program of teacher educa- 
tion with the department or college of education. 

An effort was made to discover the extent of co- 
operation between departments of education and aca- 
demic departments of universities in the education of 
teachers and to ascertain the degree to which the 
entire university accepts the responsibility for the 
preparation of secondary-school teachers by asking 
universities whether or not they have an all-university 
Twenty-six universities, 


subject-matter departments of the university. 


council on teacher education. 
31 per cent of those responding, have councils or com- 
mittees made up of representatives from the various 
subject-matter departments (including psychology, 

2 Harl R. Douglass, ‘‘The Education of Teachers as an 
All-Institution Responsibility as Planned at the Univer- 


sity of North Carolina.’’ Southern Association Quar- 
terly, August, 1938. Reprint, p. 5. 
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sociology, health, ete., as well as those usually thought 
of as subject-matter departments) and from the 
school or department of education, which give atten- 
tion to planning and directing the program of teacher 
education. In a few other schools such councils have 
been organized although they are not, as yet, all-in- 
clusive and have not developed broad concern for 
problems of teacher education. One university has an 
all-university division on teacher education, which in- 
cludes six consultants, two superintendents of schools, 
two headmasters of high schools, and two junior-high- 
school principals. All these variations of the all-uni- 
versity council on teacher education exist for the pur- 
pose of distributing to all departments of the univer- 
sity the responsibility for, and participation in, the 
program of education for teachers. 

Although no attempt was made to obtain the opin- 
ions of the jury of authorities on teacher education 
regarding the desirability of the all-university council 
on teacher education a suggestion received from one 
of the participating authorities indicates a plan of 
organization designed to make teacher education an 
all-university function. 


[ am inclined to favor a college or school of education 
with a faculty for legislative purposes including adequate 
representation from all departments of the institution 
which contribute materially to teacher education. The 
success of this plan would probably depend to a consid- 
erable extent upon obtaining as representatives persons 
who had a genuine interest in teacher education. In case 
this type of organization does not seem feasible in a 
particular situation, I would favor an institutional com- 
mittee on teacher education which would have a degree 
of jurisdiction over the college or school of education 
as well as other departments, and primary responsibility 
for the larger aspects of the program. The prime con- 
sideration, in my judgment, is not the particular form 
of organization but rather that there be effective co- 


Research. 
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operative working relationships among the Several dg jonal | 
partments that contribute to the education of teacher 


Tnited 
onelud 


The results of this study indieate that: 





1. Universities do not make adequate administra, 


provisions for close co-operation between the departme come 
or college of education and other departments of the uj essor } 
versity. facts W 














2. Few universities have recognized the education of 
prospective high-school teachers as an all-university fi, 
tion. 

3. Authorities on teacher education believe that 4 


essor 
pi nom, 
beyond 


y this 
responsibility for the planning of the program of gy +? 
cation for prospective high-school teachers should rg broader 
largely with the department or college of education yiy That ¢ 
co-operation from the various subject-matter depart lias 


ments. 
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As a means of improving the programs of teach 
education in universities it is recommended that th 








preservice education of teachers should be recognize ered 
as an all-university function. In order to reach thi Do we | 
objective universities must secure the interest of , neclect 
administrative officers and of all faculty members q yrds? 

all departments concerned with teacher education The 

The university organization should facilitate the fata Wi 
ordination and co-operation between the teacher-cduJiliditures 
vation program and other programs of the university ave bt 


haley 
mately 


The department or college of education should assung 





the major responsibility for directing the program o ocial s 
the preservice education of teachers in co-operatiollil™syppor' 
with all other departments which contribute to teachemfiMa profe 
education. The all-university council on teacher edugiiiional s 
vation is recommended as an administrative devicgiiiMeoncret 
for securing the desired co-operation and co-ordina The | 
tion. he foll 
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WHAT IS A PROFESSOR WORTH? 


Introduction. 
Worth?” 
who stated that a horse is worth only what one has 


The question, “What Is a Professor 
reminds the writer of the old horse-trader 
to pay for him. This further calls to mind the hermit 
who set out to train his jackass to do without hay. 
In his final period of apparent success, the jackass 
died. One professor believes that a professor is 
worth whatever it takes to enable him to give to the 
university the best of which he is capable. I am sure 
that we agree that inadequate incentives of whatever 
Con- 


flict in motivation deteriorates professional achieve- 


sort ean lead only to a confusion of motives. 


ment, co-operation, and spontaneity. Economic aie 
quacy and security can compensate for many of 0 
more human shortcomings in understanding ec 
other. Economie inadequacy and insecurity evel 
tually undermine one’s confidence and self-respe¢ 
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Such conditions further exaggerate one’s sensitivit 
to irritation and the intentions of others. A profess 
should be worth whatever it takes to avoid these col 
ditions. — 

The Problem. The original purpose of this study 
was the personal problem of discovering in deta 
where the money goes and why the budget balance 
always in the red. From data reported by the Na 


3 Walter S. Monroe, personal letter to the writer. 
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gnal Resources Committee, this professor’s income 
{ ; or above 95 per cent of the families of the 
cited States for the year 1935-36.1_ Epstein has 
nduded that a family of five requires a minimum 
* ne of $1,820 a year.? The income of the pro- 
i in question is double this amount. Such gross 
Facts would lead one to postulate that here is a pro- 
® » who either does not know the meaning of 
sonomy or who, by virtue of misguided values, lives 
bev nd his cenerous income.* The purpose in present- 
» this article to the publie is to show that being a 
fessor has little to do with the problem. The 
broader problem is one for society to contemplate.* 
Vhat does society gain in following a policy of in- 
pdequacy in the distribution of wages? Is this related 
» economie poverty amidst plenty?® Is our public 
alth improved by savings on wages? Could it be 


essor 


hat we also gain in mental and physical ill-health, 
»wered morale, inefficiency, social conflict; and crime? 
Ny we thereby neglect our children, and through our 
eclect condition them to a repetition of our stand- 
rdc? 

The Procedure. The procedure in collecting the 
jata was to examine in detail the budgetary expen- 
litures of a professér with three children. Estimates 
have been drawn for additional expenditures ulti- 

ely necessary to long-time minimal requirements, 

urity before retirement, and a standard of 
ort for morale essential to bring out the best that 
a professor of minimum worth has to offer in profes- 
| service. Such data have the advantage of the 
te ease. They lack statistical generality. 

The Results. The results are clearly evident from 
be following tables, with one exception. The profes- 
sor has never been able to find the $87.60 balance for 
the year as shown in Table II. 


TABLE I 
WHERE THE MONEY GOES (MONTHLY) 





50.00 
60.00 
t, gas and telephone 15.00 
state and loeal . 7.50 
life, fire, car 21.00 
6.00 
e and car upkeep 20.00 
ition cost for one child 12.00 
ing and all miscellaneous 50.00 
stmas fund 
lonal dues, charity 
ental and medical 





TABLE II 
WHERE THE MONEY GOES (YEARLY) 








$3,600.00 
lons—retirement and tax 446.40 
8 listed in Table I 3,066.00 
$ 87.60 





See references at end of the article. 


TABLE III 
WHERE Is THE MONEY COMING FROM? (YEARLY) 








Depreciation of household goods ‘ $ 150.00 
Property improvements and depreciation 212.40* 
Vacation expenses of travel 250.00 
Savings for children’s education and economic pro- 
tection before age of retirement 500.00 
Professional—books, journals, travel, reprints, ete. 200.00 
Total - $1,312.40 





* Plus balance from Table II. 


TABLE IV 
How Mucwu WouLp It TAKE? (YEARLY) 





Monthly expenses (see Table 1) $3,066.00 
Annuity—withheld 250.00 
Federal Tax withheld 500.00 

1,312.40 








Conclusions. The conclusions of this study are 
simple and brief. (1) The horse-trader would say 
that professors would work for less if we paid them 
less. (2) The hermit would train the professor to 
live on $3,600.00 even though the professor dies pro- 
fessionally. (3) By the professor’s definition, a 
minimum income for a family of five would be around 
$5,000.00. 
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